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Sleeplessness  as  a result  of  pathologic  conditions  of 
the  brain  or  mind  has  often  been  described,'  and  espe- 
cially the  very  general  and  extreme  illustrations  in  the 
insane  are  well  known.  There  are  other  instances 
arising  from  shock,  etc.,  which  show  at  least  the  influ- 
ence of  morbid  action,  as,  for  instance,  the  case  cited  by 
Winslow''  of  a woman  who  was  horrified  at  finding  her 
husband  dead  at  her  side  in  bed.  There  are  also  cases  of 
“idiopathic  sleeplessness,”  in  which  weeks  may  pass 
without  5 minutes  of  continuous  sleep,  and  in  which  the 
intellect  does  not  show  disorder,  and  there  are  no  symp- 
toms of  bodily  and  mental  fatigue,  etc.  Winslow  cites 
the  case  of  Paganini,  who,  he  says,  rarely  slept,  “ so 
intense  was  his  passion  for  music.”  Boerhaave  is 
recorded  not  to  have  slept  for  a period  of  6 weeks  in  con- 
sequence of  his  brain  being  overwrought  by  intense 
thought  on  a profound  subject  of  study. 

In  this  connection  may  be  quoted  a passage  from  the 
Semi-Monthly  Medical  News,  of  1859  : 


The  question  how  long  a person  can  exist  without  sleep  is 
one  oftener  asked  than  answered,  and  the  difficulties  of  answer- 
ing the  question  by  experiment  would  seem  to  leave  it  forever 
unsolved.  A Chinese  merchant  had  been  convicted  of  murder- 
ing his  wife,  and  was  sentenced  to  die  by  being  deprived  of 
sleep.  This  painful  mode  of  death  was  carried  into  execution 
under  the  following  circumstances : The  condemned  was  placed 
in  prison  under  the  care  of  three  of  the  police  guard,  who 
relieved  each  other  every  alternate  hour,  and  who  prevented 
the  prisoner  falling  asleep,  night  or  day.  He  thus  lived  19  days 
''^hhout  enjoying  any  sleep.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  day  his  sufferings  were  so  Intense  that  he  implored  the 
authorities  to  grant  him  the  blessed  opportunity  of  being 
strangled,  guillotined,  burned  to  death,  drowned,  garroted, 
shot,  quartered,  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  or  put  to  death  in 
any  conceivable  way  which  their  humanity  or  ferocity  could 
invent.  This  will  give  a slight  idea  of  the  horrors  of  death 
from  want  of  sleep. 


who  rarely  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep 
minutes  for  nearly  a year.  Her  existence  under 
these  cl rcnmsiances  was  perfectly  miraculous. — F'okbes  Winsi.ow 
“Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Drain  and  .Mind. 
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But  all  such  cases  are  plainly  different  from  those  in 
which  a healthy  pei*son  in  obedience  to  duty  or  affection 
does  not  allow  himself  to  sleep  for  an  extended  period 
of  time.  In  the  issue  of  American  Medicine  of  February 
6,  1904,  there  is  mention  of  a physician  who  slept  only 
in  his  sleigh  while  being  driven  from  patient  to  patient, 
for  a period  of  as  much  as  two  weeks.  But,  of  course, 
such  sleep,  with  good  health,  can  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  organism. 

Dr.  Charles  Mackay  ^ says : 

Wordsworth  in  speaking  of  Southey  said,  “He  fell  a victim, 
not  to  literary  toil,  but  to  his  strong  affection  for  his  first  wife, 
which  led  him  night  after  night,  when  his  labors  of  the  day 
were  ended,  to  watch  with  sleepless  anxiety  over  her  sick-bed.” 
The  strongest  mind,  as  he  observed,  will  ultimately  give -way 
under  the  long-continued  deprivation  of  the  natural  refresh- 
ment of  the  body.  No  brain  can  remain  in  permanent  health 
that  has  been  overtasked  by  nightly  vigils,  still  more  than  by 
daily  labor.  When  such  vigils  are  accompanied  by  the  perpet- 
ually recurring  pain  of  beholding  the  sufferings  of  a beloved 
object,  and  the  as  perpetually  recurring  fear  of  losing  it,  they 
become  doubly  and  trebly  injurious ; and  the  labor  that  must 
be  done  becomes  no  longer  the  joy  and  solace  that  it  used  to  be. 
It  is  transformed  from  a pleasure  into  a pain,  from  a friend  into 
an  enemy,  from  a companion  into  a fearful  monster  crying,  like 
the  daughter  of  the  horse-leech,  “ give ! gi  ve ! ” It  is  then  that 
the  fine  and  delicate  machinery  of  the  mind  is  deranged.  It  is 
then  that  the  “sweet  bells  are  jangled  and  out  of  tune,”  that 
the  light  is  extinguished  and  the  glory  under  a cloud,  that 
Eternity  may  lift  but  not  Time.  Such  it  appears  was  the  case 
with  the  amiable  Southey ; the  grand,  if  not  the  great  poet,  the 
accomplished  scholar  and  the  estimable  man  in  every  relation 
of  life. 

Forbes  Winslow  in  discussing  the  “Pathology  of 
Sleep,”  ^ says  that  “ a state  of  pervigilium,  or  watching, 
cannot  with  impunity  be  extended  beyond  18  or  20 
hours,  except  in  the  mindless,  thoughtless  state  of 
mania.” 

Probably  physicians,  more  frequently  than  any  other 
class  of  men,  choose  or  feel  compelled  to  endure  pro- 
longed sleeplessness.  Three  or  four  cases  have  come  to 
my  notice,  the  details  of  which  may  be  of  interest  to  us 
both  as  physiologists  and  as  brother  physicians.  They 
are  particularly  trustworthy  and  of  value  physiolog- 
icly  because  the  reports  are  made  by  most  honorable 
physicians  trained  to  observe  and  report  accurately  such 
phenomena.® 


■ The  Scenery  and  Poetry  of  the  English  Lakes. 

2 Journ.  Psycholog.  Med.,  Vol.  v. 

3 The  names  of  the  physicians  are  given  at  my  particular  request  in 
order  to  insure  that  credibility  and  authority  wliich  is  desirable. 
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The  case  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Rodman,  of  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Rodman  writes : 

In  April,  1890,  my  youngest  child  was  born  ; 3 weeks  after- 
ward my  wife  was  taken  desperately  ill,  with  what  proved  to 
be  a most  malignant  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  contracted  from  my 
eldest  daughter  who  had  such  a mild  attack  that  she  never 
went  to  bed  and  never  had  throat  symptoms.  The  diagnosis 
was  made  too  late  to  protect  her  mother  from  infection.  In  her 
weakened  condition  my  wife^always  susceptible  to  throat 
troubles — became  desperately  ill  from  the  onset.  She  was 
attended  by  a laryngologist  and  two  excellent  general  practi- 
tioners. She  refused  to  have  a trained  nurse  and  would  permit 
no  one  save  myself  to  nurse  her.  As  far  as  I can  say  I slept 
not  at  all  for  eight  days  and  nights.  I am  very  sure  that  I never 
laid  down  or  had  off  my  clothing  during  this  time.  Of  course 
it  is  possible  that  I may  have  slept  in  a chair  but  very  unlikely, 
as  I never  could  do  that,  and  had  I fallen  asleep  under  such 
circumstances,  would  have,  in  all  probability,  slept  long 
enough  for  me  to  be  conscious  of  it. 

I kept  myself  awake  by  drinking  black  coffee  freely.  At 
the  end  of  eight  days  when  my  wife  had  sufficiently  improved 
for  me.  to  be  willing  to  rest  I found  sleep  impossible.  I was 
compelled  for  the  only  time  in  my  life  to  take  a hypnotic. 

In  1881,  when  a surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  stationed 
at  Fort  Linn,  I.  T.,  I was  compelled  to  go  five  days  and  nights 
without  sleep.  My  colleague  had  diphtheria  and  he  felt  that 
tracheotomy  might  be  necessary  any  moment  and  I w’as  the 
only  medical  man  within  100  miles  of  the  post.  I did  the  rou- 
tine work  of  the  post  during  the  day  and  sat  up  each  night  with 
my  friend.  Dr.  Williams,  until  relief  was  sent  from  another 
post.  I believe  that  the  length  of  time  one  can  go  without 
sleep  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances.  Some  can  doubt- 
less go  longer  than  others  ; all  can  go  longer  than  they  perhaps 
think  if  affection,  duty,  or  both  require  it. 

The  case  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Oreenley,  of  Meadow  Lawn, 
Ky.,  according  to  his  letter  to  me  of  .January  7,  1904,  is 
as  follows,  using  his  own  words.  This  is  his  sixtieth 
year  of  active  practice.  He  is  now  86  years  old. 

. . . . “ of  my  long  campaign  in  1846  of  going  18  days  and 
nights  continuously  without  lying  down  to  rest  in  that  time. 
It  was  in  September  of  that  year,  the  disease  being  malarial  in 
character.  I practised  in  the  valley  below  the  city  of  Louisville, 
and  had  to  visit  patients  in  five  counties  and  two  States.  I went 
on  horseback  keeping  three  horses.  I could  take  near  cuts  by 
paths  through  woods  or  fields  and  get  to  patients  quicker  than  in 
a buggy,  and  of  nights  more  safely.  As  to  sleep,  all  I got  was  on 
the  horse.  When  going  toward  home  I knew  the  horse  would 
keep  the  right  road  and  I could  brace  myself  in  the  stirrups 
and  go  to  sleep  in  two  minutes.  If  the  horse  stopped  or  anyone 
looking  for  me  spoke  to  me  I was  awake  immediately.  I was 
always  awake  at  tlie  bedside,  examining  patients  or  putting  up 
medicine.  The  disease  being  malarial,  and  curable,  I only  lost 
one  patient  between  July  and  Christmas,  although  I had  12  cases 
of  pernicious,  or  congestive  intermittent  fever.  I did  not  think 
1 could,  or  anyone  else  could  go  so  long  without  rest,  but  there 
was  .so  much  sickness  I hated  to  give  up  and  went  as  long  as  I 
could.  On  the  eighteenth  day  at  night  I got  home  about  ten 
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o’clock  and  told  my  wile  I was  bound  to  rest,  but  it  was  no  use 
to  try  to  sleep  at  home  as  it  was  Hello ! all  the  time,  so  I would 
hide  till  morning.  I went  to  the  stable  loft  and  made  my  bed 
on  the  hay,  when  1 got  a good  rest,  as  well  as  sleep.  In  those 
days  I did  not  mind  a week’s  campaign  without  rest  or  much 
sleep,  but  of  course  I could  not  do  the  same  now,  although  I 
feel  as  well  as  I ever  did.  lam  not  to  say  very  old  yet,  only 
being  in  my  eighty-sixth  year. 

The  Case  of  Dr.  B.  Matas,  of  New  Orleans : 

The  facts  (says  Dr.  Matas  in  a personal  letter)  are  simply 
that  for  15  days  and  nights  I did  not  sleep.  I worked  at  my  prac- 
tice during  the  day,  and  at  night  I demonstrated  practical  anat- 
omy from  7 to  10  p.  in.;  I then  sat  up  writing  and  reading  by  the 
side  of  a patient  who  interested  me  very  much.  I kept  awake 
by  shower  baths,  coffee,  and  tea,  and  at  the  end  of  15  days  my 
patient  rallied  and  improved  ; then  when  I might  have  slept,  I 
could  not ; I found  no  rest,  no  comfort  in  bed,  and  in  spite  of 
my  best  efforts  I kept  awake  and  suffered  from  insomnia  for 
weeks,  until  finally  I got  into  equilibrium  again,  but  not  until 
I had  paid  the  penalty  in  an  outbreak  of  uric  acid  manifesta- 
tions, which  have  left  their  impress  upon  me  to  this  day.  I 
broke  out  in  a general  eczema  and  pruritus,  which  I was  not 
able  to  relieve  until  I took  thyroid  extract ; then  I suffered 
from  intercostal  myalgia  and  other  evidences  of  muscular 
rheumatism  accompanied  by  excessive  uratic  excretion.  All 
this  finally  passed,  but  still  I suffer  occasionally  from  mirs- 
cular  pains  which  remind  me  forcibly  of  my  old  indiscre- 
tion. To  this  day  I drink  Vichy  (Celestins)  50  liters  per 
month,  and  pay  the  French  government  indirectly  an  annual 
contribution  of  |120,  which  has  been  going  on  for  eleven  years, 
in  solemn  remembrance  of  that  unfortunate  experience. 

Dr.  Matas  adds : 

It  is  not  an  imusual  doctor’s  story.  But  the  lesson  to  be 
gathered  is  that  every  man  has  his  own  way  of  making  a fool 
of  himself,  and  that  we  doctors  often  obtain  this  distinction  by 
sacrificing  ourselves  to  our  patients  and  throwing  away  to 
them  the  better  part  of  our  lives,  heedless  of  the  time  when  our 
sacrifices  avail  us  naught,  except  to  serve  as  a warning  to  our 
less  sentimental  and  more  sensible  successors. 

The  Case  of  Dr.  Buffington,  of  Baton  Bouge,  La. — Dr. 
Matas,  of  New  Orleans,  writes  as  follows: 

The  case  of  Dr.  Buffington,  who  died  a few  months  ago  in 
Baton  Rouge,  is  another.  He  died  in  his  ninth  decade,  and 
practised  medicine  over  60  years  in  the  same  county.  He  had 
an  enormous  obstetric  practice,  and  during  the  more  active 
years  of  his  life  it  is  well  known  that  for  weeks  and  months  he 
would  never  go  to  bed,  but  would  sleep  as  best  he  could  in  his 
t)uggy  while  driving  from  one  patient  to  another. 


